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President’s Desk 


Mrs. C. E. Beach, of Olympia, Washington, former president of the 
Washington State Branch, National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
. Associations, and national chairman, Parent-Teacher Depart- 
Mrs. C. E. Beach, ment, passed on to the world beyond on January 14. She 
t. — — was only thirty-eight years old, happy and blessed in her home 
ene life with devoted husband and children. One of her co- 
workers in the state work says: “I wish you might know just 
what she has meant not only to her family but to her church, to her town, 
and to the whole state. Outside of the town she is known and loved to the 
uttermost hamlet. She was never too busy to write personal letters of help 
and advice and encouragement to the humblest woman who needed one or 
all in her parent-teacher work. Nothing she said or thought or did was 
superficial or done for effect. Her store of good common-sense and human 
kindliness took her to the heart of any matter. She lived well because she 
only aimed at the truth. 

‘People from all over the state came to testify by their presence that 
goodness and righteousness in the hands of one very small woman are flaming 
torches that draw all sorts and conditions of humans.” 

Not only the state but the whole National Congress had felt the rare 
quality and the ability of Mrs. Beach. Modest, without thought of self, 
true, and with a poise that commanded respect everywhere, she embodied 
all the traits of a really great character. To have known her was an inspira- 
tion. 

Her influence will still be felt, and those who must now take up her duties 
will realize that in all of life we may truly say: ‘‘Other men have labored and 
ye have entered into their labors.’’ It is but for a short time any of us are 
privileged to work in the earthly vineyard. If only each of us does her part 
faithfully, the chain of service is not broken, the links are knit together, 
and in the service “‘we build the ladder by which we rise from the lowly earth 
to the vaulted skies.’”” Who can doubt that the lessons learned here fit for 
greater uses in the world above? 


In an effort to systematize the work of the department of Press and Pub- 
Suggestions to licity of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Press Chairmen Associations, methods of work for local chairmen are herewith 
from Mrs. Charles submitted. 

McDaris,Chairman = he department of press and publicity of each circle should 


have as many members as there are newspapers in the city in which the 
organization is located. 
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Each member of this committee should be given entire charge of the 
information to be given to the paper she was chosen to represent. 

She should then make monthly report to her chairman by sending the 
published article to her. 

The local chairman in turn will send these ‘‘clippings”’ or a condensed 
article to the state press chairman. 

County or council press chairmen differ from circle press chairmen only 


in that their reports are necessarily of more importance, since they represent . 


the larger body or group of organizations. 

County or council press chairmen should send their report to the state 
press chairman and to each of the papers in the city or county. 

Information from local circles can not come through the council or county 
press chairman, because of the unnecessary delay. 

In choosing the press committee these things should be considered: 

First, the member’s interest in circle work and her regular attendance 
at all circle meetings. 

Second, her understanding that promptness in sending her report will 
almost always insure its publication. 

Third, her understanding that names and initials are absolutely necessary 
in any notice for the local press. ° 

Fourth, her ability and willingness to bear an occasional alteration in her 
material, to suit the requirements of space or newspaper language. 


The report of the commissioner of education, P. P. Claxton, LL.D., for 
the year ending June 30, 1916, contains so much of interest that all who have 
, ‘ the care of children should read it. It is a survey of child-life 
Child Welfare in fear: +4: sas . x 
neal and educational conditions and opportunities in all parts of 
y Nation agi : ; ; exigee 
the United States and in all nations, from which sufficient 
information could be obtained. 

The recommendations made by the Commissioner for the extension of the 
Bureau and for increase of appropriation are clearly stated and should be 
endorsed not only in words but by deeds by every state branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

To have the Bureau of Education hampered in its work for lack of funds 
and lack of room is not promotive of child welfare. 

In Canada the Minister of Education is a member of the Legislature 
and can speak for himself on educational needs. 

In the United States that opportunity is not given him. 

Senators and Congressmen are not as a rule informed as to the work or 
needs of the Bureau. Important measures vitally affecting it have no ade- 
quately informed Senator or Congressman to champion the Bureau and plead 
for its proper equipment. It would be impossible during a crowded session 
of Congress for these men to take the time to inform themselves. 

In every state at least one member of Congress should be thoroughly 
informed concerning general education and the special needs of the Federal 
Bureau of Education. 

The State Branches of National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, during periods when Congress is not in session, might render 
real service by choosing a representative who would be willing to study the 
matter in a broad yet careful way, and definitely enlisting his interest. 

There would be no difficulty in having an adequate appropriation for the 
Bureau of Education were it possible to have 48 men in Congress thoroughly 
informed as to educational work and the relation of the Bureau to states and 
to other educational bodies. 

To have 48 men well informed on these matters would only require each 
state to interest one man to study the subject. With the varied subjects 
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coming before Congress it is not possible for any one man to be accurately 
informed as to the merits of all the measures. Each has some special interest; 
education lacks the support it should have, covering as it does the education 
of children from infancy to maturity and the continuance of educational 
opportunities through life. 

Parents are primarily interested in education, yet it is of no less interest to 
the nation, for on it will depend the character of the citizens of tomorrow. 


The 1917 Year Book has been sent to every president of a Parent-Teacher 
Association, Mothers’ Circle or Child-Welfare Circle whose name is on our list. 
It will be sent for ten cents to any member desiring it; every 
member will know more of the work, and be much more 
interested and able to promote it, by reading the Year Book. 
This year every state treasurer’s name is in it, as well as the presidents’ names. 


New National Year 
Book for 1917 


California, Idaho, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Tennessee have just 
published very attractive and complete year books. 38 states are now in 
possession of state branches of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. If each one had 
a year book as complete as these it would show how extensive 
and systematically organized the work is becoming. 

The national office and the national! president could be of greater assistance 
to the local associations if they had such lists of officers and circles as are 
included in these year books. Valuable bulletins could be sent oftentimes were 
the national office fully informed as to new organizations or new officers in 
those already in membership. 


Year Books of 
State Branches 


The story of the organization of the National Congress of Mothers and of 
its steady growth from year to year is of interest to all who are engaged in 
helping children. 


Twenty Years Especially will members of the Congress desire to know all 
Work for Child Wel- ‘ ; 

fare by National that has preceded the formation of local and state branches, 
Congress of and of the world-wide interest that has been aroused. 

Mothers and As the Congress started with the definite purpose of helping 
Parent-Teacher = fathers and mothers in home-making and bringing up children, 
Associations, 1897— .. “a6 ‘ ‘ ° b fath d 
1917 its membership must daily be increased by new fathers an 


mothers. They have not felt the spirit of loving service 
in which it was founded. They do not know of the great work done by men 
and women in nearly every state which has brought into coédperation parents, 
teachers, health boards, national organizations and government departments. 
Knowing more of the inception and growth of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will be of real value to those who 
have only seen the local scope of the movement. The pamphlet has 42 pages 
and may be procured by sending ten cents to the National Office, 910 Loan 
and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Training Children in Financial Responsibility 


By MRS. MORRIS E. 


This has been called the age of 
the child. As we make this statement, 
let us stop for a moment and ask 
ourselves just what we mean by it. 
Do we mean that the child is a very 
delicate creature and under no cir- 
cumstances must his will be crossed? 
Do we mean that in this age every 
whim of the child must be gratified? 
Those who have spent their lives 
studying this most interesting and 
vital problem have not arrived at any 
such conclusion with regard to the 
place to be accorded to the child in 
these days in which we live. 

This is the age when the child has 
every opportunity of being brought 
to the highest development and to his 
greatest efficiency. The advance- 
ment of the child, mentally, morally 
and physically is the chief concern of 
our generation. 

Montessori takes each child, with 
however small a talent or inclination, 
and develops tiiat talent to the mth 
power. In our great public schools 
each child is examined upon entering 
the school. His eyes, ears, teeth, 
nose and throat are all given special 
attention and when a defect is found 
immediate steps are taken towards 
the remedying of that defect. The 
child is not obliged to look cross-eyed 
at the blackboard, nor to be repri- 
manded for not paying attention 
when he really is unable to see. The 
child with defective eyesight is put 
in a place where he can see to the 
best advantage and so is given as 
nearly as possible an equal advantage 
with the child who is better equipped 
physically. 

In all of this concern about the 
welfare of the child, just how are we 
to think of the child? Is he a subject 
to be experimented upon, or is he to 
be thought of as a being responsible 
to his fellow beings and to those who 
have placed him where he is? Here 
is where the parent’s great responsi- 
bility and privilege asserts itself. 
We must teach our children what 
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responsibility means. But how can 
we do this if we have not ourselves 
an adequate idea of our own responsi- 
bility towards them? When we have 
succeeded in teaching our children 
their responsibility towards ourselves 
and towards their fellows, through 
our own understanding of what our 
responsibility towards them is, and 
these results are combined with the 
wonderful opportunities offered our 
children by the institutions of our 
day, we shall indeed have children 
of whom we ourselves and society 
need not be ashamed. 

Does it occur to you mothers that 
just in proportion as we mothers 
intrust responsibility to our children, 
do our children respond to the trust 
placed upon them. The child does 
not resent the feeling imposed by 
responsibility. He does not feel 
burdened. Rather he takes quite 
naturally to it. My little tot of three 
feels that she is just as big as sister 
when she is allowed to carry the 
dishes into the pantry. She is helping 
mother and why should she not be 
encouraged to want to help mother? 
I am strongly of the opinion that 
failure in children in the development 
of a sense of responsibility and help- 
fulness is due most often to failure 
on the part of the mother in this 
most necessary part of the child’s 
development. 

Why should not our children feel 
that they should help around the 
home? Is it right that the child 
should have no thought as to mother’s 
having to do the dishes and make 
the beds? Are they to think that that 
is what mothers are for; that is what 
she is supposed to do; what else are 
mothers for anyway? Children must 
play, to be sure they must, but mother 
must play too sometimes and they 
can all play together if they all take 
hold together and do the work, each 
in his place and part. May I say 
right here that I do not believe in 
paying a child to do things he should 
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do cheerfully and gladly without 
paying, without a thought of receiving 
a penny for it. When we have to 
pay our children to take medicine, 
to go on an errand, to stop crying 
there is something wrong way back 
in the first days of that child’s life. 
It is right under certain conditions 
that a child should be remunerated 
for a certain piece of work, but the 
work should not be undertaken so 
much on account of the reward that 
will be forthcoming as for the joy 
of working. Do not let the money 
part of the task be the prime motive 
for undertaking the work. 

Before we can teach our children 
responsibility in financial matters, it 
seems to me we must have well- 
grounded one other element, a train- 
ing that presupposes responsibility 
for the pennies and spending money. 
Our children must be taught from 
their first hour to be honest. Honest 
in thought, in word, in deed. We 
must have confidence in our children. 
I have never questioned the word of 
my oldest girl, nor allowed anyone 
else to do so. I may have had strong 
misgivings, but she has never known 
it and I can say that I have never 
known her to tell me a deliberate 
falsehood. We have had times of 
misunderstanding, but her word for 
her own actions has always been final. 
She knows I have every confidence in 
her and she responds to it. 

It is so easy to say “I know you are 
telling me a wrong story,’”’ when we 
have not taken time to go to the 
bottom of things and find out where 
the fault lies. It is a serious thing to 
say toa child, “‘I know that is not so.” 
The child quickly thinks that if you 
do not believe him what is the use 
of telling the truth anyway. 

Mothers, we must hold up before 
our children certain principles and 
to these we must adhere. My little 
girl wants to get over the fence and 
pick up a pear (this paper was written 
last fall). I know very well that the 
neighbor would not object. There 
are an abundance of pears on the 
ground and I know this one would 
not be missed, but my child must be 
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told that that fruit does not belong 
to us and that unless she asks per- 
mission from the neighbor she cannot 
have the pear. This is the principle 
she must have inculcated into her 
being and which she must carry 
throughout her life. This principle 
not lived up to may lead, when the 
child is older, to a few pennies being 
taken from a_schoolmate’s desk, 
as we know is reported regularly as 
being done in our schools, or a few 
dollars from the cash-drawer in store 
or bank later on. 

Children must be taught the value 
of money. When I was a girl and 
wanted to do a little shopping, I 
would go to my father’s office and 
ask for a certain amount of money. 
It was always given to me, but I knew 
that when my shopping was over, I 
must come back to the office, sit down 
at my father’s desk and make an 
itemized account of every expenditure, 
with the cost of each purchase and to 
be sure that my account corresponded 
to the amount of change in hand. 
Father would look over my statement, 
count the change and give it to me. 
This taught me two things: first 
not to buy anything my father would 
not approve of; second to be able 
to account as to how I had spent my 
money. I believe in a paper and 
pencil for children, in that it teaches 
them to be accurate. 

What about giving our children 
money for candy? Every day or so I 
hear of somebody who has taken 15 
or 20 cents to school to spend for 
candy. And “Can’t I have a nickel, 
all the other girls have had one.” 
Is this buying of candy a necessary 
part of the child’s school training? 
It takes away the appetite for meals, 
it must be a constant source of 
annoyance to the teacher for a child 
to have before him the temptation 
furnished by the presence of a bag of 
lolly-pops in his desk. No child can 
do his best work with the rustle of 
the candy bag to distract his atten- 
tion. 

The matter of allowances for chil- 
dren has puzzled me a great deal. 
Prof. Kirkpatrick says every child, 
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beginning with the fifth year, should 
have a stated allowance. I am not so 
sure about it (I hope the mothers 
will take the opportunity to discuss 
the subject). 

As the child puts his pennies in the 
toy bank and later into the bank in 
the city, we wonder how much he is 


prompted by selfishness. Can we 
not teach our children that only as 
they save to give others pleasure, to 
make life richer and fuller for others, 
to bring themselves into greater use- 
fulness to the world, to do God’s work, 
does the saving of pennies and dimes 
really mean what it should mean. 


Little Johnnie of the Made-Over Legs, and One Other 


By MRS. BOYD CRUMRINE 


In 1910, a woman in a busy western 
Pennsylvania town first saw little 
Johnnie, who was then four years old. 
He had been born deformed, the leg 
bones below the knees curving out- 
ward, causing his legs to cross every 
time he sat down, and his body to 
sway nearly to the floor at every 
step. His increasing weight was 
rapidly aggravating the curvature, 
and he was on the way to complete 
helplessness. 

This woman, whom we shall call 
the Conservationist, talked with 
Johnnie’s mother, who was an Italian 
with little knowledge of the good in 
hospitals, the humanity of physicians, 
or the honor of Americans. For some 
time the mother refused to allow 
Johnnie to be examined by surgeons 
with a view to correcting the de- 
formity before it should be too late; 
but when she finally realized the good 
intention of the Conservationist, she 
said, ‘‘Take my child to the hospital, 
and have his !egs straightened if it 
can be done.” 

So it happened, that in March, 
I911t, the Conservationist and the 
mother took little Johnnie to a good 
hospital in the town, and placed him 
in the free ward for operation and 
treatment. Surgeons on the staff 
etherized the child and sawed pieces 
of bone from the curved legs, thus 
allowing them to straighten. The 
recovery was fine, and Johnnie re- 
mained in the hospital for several 
months, as thére was no provision 
for expert care in his own home. 

Three years later, at the Children’s 


Playgrounds races, Little Johnnie of 
the Made-over Legs won the first 
prize as the swiftest runner! Today 
he is strong and well, with every 
prospect of being able to make his 
own way in the world. Had he not 
been operated upon while young, he 
would without doubt have become a 
public charge. 

An American boy, born with twisted 
feet which could have been made 
straight had they been operated upon 
when he was a babe, was another 
protegee of the Conservationist. 
When she found him he was eleven 
years old, and had never been able 
to wear shoes. Now, at fourteen, 
after several operations, he stands as 
straight as an Indian, and proudly 
salutes as a Boy Scout of America! 

We could tell of a number of 
children benefited by the farsighted- 
ness of the Conservationist, the gen- 
erosity of busy surgeons, and the 
intelligent codperation of the super- 
intendent of a hospital receiving 
state aid, but use these two cases as 
concrete examples of what has been 
accomplished, and what the state 
should insist upon doing for the 
crippled children of the poor or 
moderately well-to-do. The knowl- 
edge that one is physically well, and 
not handicapped by preventable de- 
formity or’ disease goes a long way 
in the battle for a livelihood, and 
gives the confidence and self-respect 
sO necessary to a successful career. 

These acts of conservation were not 
pouring water into a basket, but were 
filling the bucket of life to the brim 
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with health and happiness for two 
future citizens of the commonwealth. 
And somehow it all brings to mind 
Dickens’ ‘Tiny Tim,’ who hoped 
that the people saw him in church, 


because he was a cripple, and it 
might be pleasant for them to re- 
member WHO made the lame to walk, 
and the blind to see. 


Is Compromise Immoral? 


One often meets men and women 
who lift their hands in holy horror at 
the thought that there can be any 
righteous way except theirown. But 
they make haste to declare that the 
brave, firm stand from which they 
cannot budge on pain of death to their 
own souls is taken and maintained by 
them not for the sake of having their 
own way, but for the sake of some im- 
mortal and magnificent principle 
which none but themselves is able to 
discern. The very name of com- 
promise seems to veil a sinister sug- 
gestion of abandonment of ideals, a 
lowering of the flag, a covert or an 
overt surrender to something that is— 
however slightly—less beautiful or 
less true than the best we know. 

When the battle is on for the right, 
and there is but one right thing to do, 
one right way to follow, then indeed 
“tis man’s perdition to be safe,” and 
it is his business to declare himself and 
take his stand, though all hell rises to 
confound him. But the life-and- 
death struggle of the truth against a 
lie is a larger issue than we intend to 
raise here. What is meant is rather 
the adaptation of one’s self to other 
selves, the willingness to hear with an 
open mind another point of view pre- 
sented, to create a sympathetic at- 
mosphere for a new idea, though we 
may dislike “the looks of it”’ at first. 
A concrete instance is seen in the 
work of the average committee. 
Nowadays committees abound on 
every hand, and a great deal of worthy 
and necessary work is forwarded by 
these ‘‘thieves of time.” But the 
member who does not bring to the 
meeting a sweetly reasonable frame 
of mind, ready to allow a modicum of 


sense and judgment to the rest, is a 
great trial to all within range of his 
nimbly querulous protestation. Those 
who are readiest at the last minute to 
propose a tangent to the course the 
rest have agreed to follow are usually 
those who have neither attended the 
meetings nor followed the proceedings 
up to the point at which the radical 
departure is insistently suggested. 
One sometimes sees a great assem- 
bly of men or women at loggerheads 
over some foolish little question, first 
cousin to nothing at all, that looks 
about as big as a pinhead against the 
lurid war-landscape over yonder. We 
debate a minute point of order or of 
personal vanity and hundreds of 
thousands of Armenians are perishing. 
We cite Lincoln and quote the Con- 
stitution over the selection of the 
chairman of a ward committee, but 
we let boys and girls run wild, and 
women work long hours, and negroes 
be lynched, and poor people pay too 
much for food. On the little business 
of life cannot we agree to save time 
and tongue, in order that we may have 
space and leisure to transact the 
momentous issues that are bounded 
by life and death? Let us agree 
quickly on the things that make no 
difference. On these miscroscopic 
concerns let us in a trice consent to 
meet half way, if I am not to concede 
to you or you are not to come over to 
my thinking. By all means let us 
soon reach an understanding in these 
petty matters, that the business of 
the world may get on without delay. 
He who will not play the game unless 
he may make the rules and be the 
umpire is a private pest and a public 
nuisance.—Public Ledger. 
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The Value of Quick Temper 


By G. W. 


“Such an unfortunate disposition,” 
we say sometimes of a child who is 
hot tempered. If left ungoverned, if 
allowed right of way in heart and life, 
it may indeed be unfortunate, making 
life miserable for themselves and for 
others; but controlled—turned into 
right channels—it may prove instead 
a fortunate disposition and a power 
for good. Who does not love a man 
or woman who can blaze with indig- 
nation against wrong; against in- 
justice of any kind, or abuse of help- 
less children or animals! 

Quick temper or strong passions, 
properly controlled, are like the steam 
that drives the engine. There is 
such a thing as a soft, even, easy 
disposition, without force or initia- 
tive, that drifts easily with the 
current, and that never becomes a 
great force for good. I believe that 
very few men rise to greatness who 
are not naturally quick tempered. 
Oftentimes this is not noticeable, by 
the time they have really attained 
greatness, because of the control 
which they have acquired over their 
temper—and let me say that a man 
who can control a naturally hot 
temper, and make it a good servant 
instead of a bad master, has already, 
in my opinion, attained greatness. 
He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city, according 
to the Scriptures. 

Have you ever noticed how many 
beautiful virtues usually belong to 
the quick-tempered man or woman— 
how many times they are kind hearted 
—what staunch friends they make— 
how often they espouse the cause of 
the weak and helpless? 

Quick-tempered children are often 
treated very unjustly. Freddie’s 
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mother has a horror of fighting— 
above all things her dear little boy 
must not fight when he goes to school. 
Well, Freddie goes immaculate, and 
comes home rumpled and dirty, with 
bleeding nose and a black eye. A 
larger boy has teased Freddie and 
he has fought until he could fight no 
longer. The mother is horrified; this 
awful tendency must be nipped in 
the bud, so Freddie goes supperless 
to bed. The next day he returns to 
school, soured and embittered, ready 
to get even with that Jones kid by 
fair means or foul. Freddie needed 
sympathy and received punishment 
instead, and his disposition is ruined 
instead of helped. 

How senseless is some of the talk 
we hear about breaking the will of a 
child—it would be about as sensible 
to talk of breaking the child’s neck. 
The consequences would be about 
equally disastrous. 

It takes watchfulness, care, and 
patient perseverance to control suc- 
cessfully a hasty temper. The strong- 
est men are not those who control 
other men, but those who control 
themselves. The overcomers are the 
strong men of earth. 

If you find your temper rising just 
follow this simple rule—‘‘ Keep your 
mouth shut.’”’ I have never known 
an instance of an angry man being 
sorry for the words he did not use. 

If you have friends who are quick 
tempered be careful not to provoke 
them by careless word or deed. We 
must remember that we may have 
failings many times worse. Dis- 
honesty or meanness is ten times 
worse than quick temper, and does 
more to dishonor God. 


The 21st Annual Child-Welfare Conference under auspices of National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, meets April 24th to 
May ist, at Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 
gram will appear in April Magazine. 


Full particulars as to pro- 
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Protecting Our Daughters 


By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 


Is there danger for our daughters? 
We hear of girls going astray, being 
decoyed. Thousands of them every 
year are reported among the missing, 
are never located; but these are the 
masses. Is it necessary to protect 
our daughters? Is there danger that, 
properly trained, delicately nurtured, 
cared for and guarded as they are, 
they should ever fall a prey to, or be 
decoyed by, these recruiters of vice? 

A true story is told of two perfectly 
respectable, well-brought-up _ girls 
traveling alone to a large city where, 
on the failure of their aunt to meet 
them, they were accosted by an 
attractive, kindly (?), elderly woman 
who represented herself to be a friend 
and who took the girls, all un- 
suspecting, into her home. One of 
the girls escaped in a truly thrilling 
manner. The other has never been 
traced, although years of effort and 
much money have been expended in 
the search. Might those girls not 
have been your daughters, or mine? 
They were unsophisticated, unsus- 
pecting. The cordial manner of the 
woman, her statement that she was a 
friend of their aunt’s, won them. 
They fell easily into the trap. They 
had not been warned. They knew 
nothing of the ways of the world, of 
the pitfalls awaiting young, innocent 
girls in a strange city. 

The first step we can take to pro- 
tect our daughters is to warn them 
of the dangers surrounding the path 
of a young, attractive girl. Freely 
and frankly, they should be told— 
in order to save them from a fate far 
worse than death, if the danger should 
arise. 

A young woman whose mother had 
been wise enough to enlighten her and 
who was prepared for any such 
emergency, went into a large drug- 
store and sat down at the soda 
fountain. She noticed a_showily 
dressed man standing close beside 
her, watching her with bold admira- 
tion. As she drew the change out 


of her purse and her attention was 
diverted for a moment, the man 
slipped the contents of a powder into 
her glass, then turned his back and 
carelessly looked in the direction of 
the candy counter across the aisle. 
The girl had not seen his act, but 
she noticed that the soda water had 
a peculiar taste. She had been 
warned. She was prepared.  In- 
stantly she said to the boy back of 
the counter, “If anything happens to 
me, I don’t know that man: I never 
saw him before—”’ 

Scarcely had she uttered the words 
than she was seized with a deathly 
sickness. They carried her to the 
rear of the store and laid her on a 
couch. For some time she lay un- 
conscious. The man who had put the 
powder into her glass hovered around. 
He went to the door of the back room, 
asked to see the young lady whom he 
asserted he had “‘been with,” saying 
that he had a taxi-cab outside and 
would take her immediately home. 
The boy who tended the soda fountain 
thereupon told him to ‘Beat it” or 
he would call an officer. The man 
disappeared on the instant. 

The girl was at last revived, thank- 
ful for her escape, and when she was 
quite herself went home. Had she 
not been warned, what would have 
been the consequences? The only 
regrettable part of the affair was that 
the man was allowed to escape so 
easily. 

A similar case was that of a young 
woman who had also been frepared 
by her mother, who went into the 
restaurant of a railroad station. Sit- 
ting down at the counter for a cup 
of coffee, she noticed a man close 
beside her. In some way, he dropped 
the potion into her cup. The taste 
was not noticed, but on arising from 
the counter the girl felt strangely 
dizzy. Her mother’s warning re- 
curred to her mind, especially when 
she saw the man watching her. She 
went at once to the women’s waiting 
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room and said to the woman in 
charge, ‘‘I feel ill. Take care of me 
and keep me here until I am all 
right.” 

Then she collapsed. She was laid 
on the couch and restoratives applied, 
but consciousness did not return for 
some time. While she lay there the 
man came to the door and said to 
the woman in charge: 

“T am looking for my wife. She 
has been in here such a long time I 
am afraid something is the matter 
with her.’’ His eye traveled to the 
figure on the couch, “‘That is she,” 
he said. “I shall get a cab and take 
her home.” 

‘First you will state your case to 
the officer in charge,’ began the 
woman, but, without waiting for her 
to finish her sentence, the man dis- 
appeared in the crowd. 

In due time the girl recovered and 
went on her way, expressing her 
gratitude for her deliverance. 

These are true instances. They are 
perhaps only two of many being 
enacted almost daily in our large 
cities. Might they not have been 
your daughter, or mine? 

Time and again it has been demon- 
strated that the dépots, restaurants, 
moving picture establishments and 
recreation parks of large cities are 
hunting grounds for the demons who 
prey on ignorance and innocence. 
The extent of their spoils no one 
knows. 


The remedy? It begins with the 
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girls themselves, the necessity of 
teaching, of warning, of preparing 
them for just such emergencies as 
these girls were called on to meet. 
Warn them of the danger of flirting 
(innocent as it may appear), of be- 
coming friendly with strangers, men 
or women, and accompanying them 
anywhere, under any pretext. Tell 
them to whom it would be safe to 
go in cases of emergency. See that 
they are properly safeguarded, but 
prepare them to take care of them- 
selves if need arises. 

As a further remedy, these cases 
should be made known. They belong 
to the category of deeds which love 
darkness and secrecy. They thrive 
upon such things. Make public as 
many cases as you know of, that they 
may act as warnings. Let there be 
no hushing up, no glossing over, of 
these crimes. 

We have many societies and agents 
now whose duty it is to look out for 
the young girl in railway stations and 
other public places, but there are not 
half enough. More vigilance is need- 
ed. And swift justice should be 
meted out to the offenders and their 
accomplices. 

The world has advanced, is ad- 
vancing daily, in regard to saving 
girls from these pitfalls, but there 
still exists urgent need for reform. 
It might be your daughter, or mine! 
Let us each do our utmost to abolish 
this dark stain on our community 
and our nation. 


New Books 


Bulletins from State Departments of Education. 
Suggestions for the Teaching of Good Manners in 
the Elementary Schools, prepared by the Com- 
missioner of Elementary Schools. Published by 
— State Board of Education as Bulletin 

o. 18. 


A valuable aid to parents and teachers in its simple, 


direct and constructive teaching concerning morals 
and manners. 


Ropes of Commissioner of Elementary Schools— 
alifornia, June, 1914, to June, 1916. 

The duty of the Commissioner is to visit all schools 
in California, learning conditions and reporting them 
to State Board of Education. 

The textbooks used, the Union of School Districts, 
Rural School Improvements, Sanitary Conditions, all 
come in the report. 


In the recognition of help to the schools the report 
states: ‘‘The commissioner, in going about the state, 
notes that schools in which parent-teacher associations 
are operative are relatively more progressive and 
efficient than those which do not receive such help. 
Especially valuable are they when certain of their 
meetings are held in the evening and are attended by 
men as well as women. Because the schools and the 
homes must work together if children are to be wisely 
educated, and because the parent-teacher associations 
are endeavoring to bring about this unity of action, 
the formation of these clubs in connection with the 
schools is not only advocated, but is urged by the 
commissioner as a matter of nigh importance to the 
progress of elementary education. 

he Alabama Department of Education has issued 
a Bulletin (No. 45) on Clean-Up and School Improve- 
ment Day, full of suggestions for cleaning up and 
improving schools inside and out. Illustrated. 
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Mental Training of the Young Child 


By ROSE SEELYE-MILLER 


The mental training of the young 
child may begin much earlier than 
the usually accepted date of school 
age, or kindergarten acceptance. The 
child’s mind may be trained from 
birth. The first faint flickerings of 
mentality are heralded with joy; the 
recognizing smile, the observant eye, 
the clutch of tiny fingers for a desired 
object, all these are indications of 
mind-stirrings and development. It 
is a mistake to hurry the young child 
along in its mental demonstrations, 
let that first development be wrought 
from the innate consciousness of the 
child rather than by eager efforts on 
the part of the caretaker; but when 
the child’s mental and nervous system 
have reached a sane and quiet 
strength, then the facts of life may 
be poured into the young mind, in 
many quiet, educative ways. 

One mother who desired that her 
daughter should be well versed in 
literature and nature began reading 
to the child, almost as soon as she 
could understand, a steady and co- 
herent flow of words. She chose the 
most simple books for the first read- 
ings, little books on nature, about the 
living organisms all about, and the 
child could understand some things 
about the birds, she could distinguish 
between the colors of a blue-bird and 
a robin, and she soon learned the 
difference between a grasshopper and 
a fly. This following up of the habits 
and lives of little creatures brought 
about in the child a certain saneness 
in regard to them not always seen 
amongst the young. She never feared 
a mouse, or shrank from a caterpillar; 
they were objects of interest, and 
she spent many hours of her young 
life watching just such things. It is 
needless to say that a mind so trained 
was of a gentle and kindly sort; she 
never needlessly injured a_ living 
thing, and was a fearless defender of 
the rights of all dumb creatures. 

Such a training would make better 
men out of boys, and the desire to 


pull the legs off of grasshoppers and 
the wings off of flies, just to see how 
they are made would expend itself 
rather upon the dead creature than 
upon the living. It is a well-authen- 
ticated fact that the cruel boy often 
grows up to bea cruel man, and some- 
times to be a criminal, hence the 
necessity for teaching the young 
human such things as tend for the 
future welfare not only of himself, 
but of the world at large. A great 
naturalist may not be developed even 
by an early study of nature but an 
inherent ability in that direction 
would be fostered and taught by 
just such early training. 

The child mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this article was led from 
nature to literature, and long before 
she could read fluently herself she 
was so cognizant of many of the best 
authors that when she was ready for 
her advanced studies in English she 
found the work minimized, as the 
result of this early training. Not 
only this but languages came easy to 
her, and the end is not yet. It is 
believed that this persistent pouring 
in to the young child’s mind the 
things which she could not have 
grasped by her own reading were 
made clear by a sympathetic and 
understanding mother. 

The objection may arise that the 
ordinary mother does not have time 
for such training. To this we will 
say the case in question was among 
the working people, the mother not 
strong, and doing all the labor for 
her family upon a large farm; but she 
was executive, and managed her work 
as she did her reading by doing 
capably the things she undertook to 
accomplish. It is rarely a question 
of sufficient time, but of sufficient 
inclination on the part of the mother. 
We nearly always find time for the 
things we deem the most important 
and to the mother there should be 
nothing so important as the mental 
growth of her child. 
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A.Plea to Mothers of Defective Children 


By FRANCES L. 


I am a married woman, thirty-five 
years of age and the mother of four 
children, but until my firstborn was 
six months old I had never seen my 
mother smile. I thought when he 
came and I put him in her arms she 
would be happy. Her face blanched, 
and a look of fear came into her 
eyes. I saw at once and turned my 
face away: She was afraid he would 
be like me! 

It was her anguished love for me 
when I was a child, the manner in 
which she would grasp me wildly to 
her breast, and sob over me that led 
me to discover I was not like other 
children. They were kinder to me. 
They laughed and played with me 
all day long, and I never knew from 
anything in their manner toward me 
that I was unlike them. I confess 
there was much in our daily inter- 
course I did not comprehend; they 
did not motion to each other; it was 
only to me they made signs with 
their hands, but this never inter- 
rupted our sport, or marred our 
pleasure. Neither did I understand 
why they went away together every 
morning with books under their arms, 
and I was not permitted to accom- 
pany them. I would hang over the 
gate, a sorry little figure, waving 
good-bye till they were out of sight, 
and then I would play alone in the 
yard, with my dolls and my pets and 
my flowers, never going into the 
house unless she came for me, content 
to play alone till my playmates came 
back. I was happy out there alone; 
I was not happy when she held me 
tightly in her arms and sobbed over 
me. 

You see I was one of those whom 
God has set apart in the silence: 
I was a deaf mute. I am a deaf mute 
no longer, for I have learned to talk 
(in a strange mechanical way, I fear) 
but I am still deaf and will be to the 
end. But I was always happy, except 
when with my mother. I was her 
only child, and when she learned | 
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could never hear it was more than 
she could bear. I wonder if she ever 
realized what it meant to a little 
child, with all that is big and mys. 
terious in life intensified by silence, 
te never see a smile on the face of its 
mother! 1 wonder now that my little 
heart didnt break with the weight 
of pitying tenderness she laid on it: 
I am quite sure it would have broken 
had it not been for my little play- 
mates. They were satisfied with me; 
there was no disappointment in their 
faces: when with them I hadn’t the 
painful, undefinable feeling that some- 
how as a human being I had failed. 

I was eight when my father took 
me away one day. I did not know 
where I was going. All I knew was 
that I had had many new clothes 
made, and felt proud and happy and 
of much importance when my play- 
mates came to bid me _ good-bye. 
They brought all sorts of treasured 
playthings for me to take: I have 
them yet; a doll with one arm, a toy 
tea-set with half the cups gone; a 
pretty box; and Jerry Larkin, at the 
last minute, put a little kodak picture 
of himself in my hand, and ran away 
so that I might not see how much 
he cared. 

I waved good-bye from the carriage 
as long as they were in sight. I did 
not look at the house; only at that 
smiling group at the gate. I did not 
want to see my mother’s unhappy 
face again. She had been so mourn- 
ful during all the preparations for 
going away that I felt I could not 
endure any more. 

I was gone ten years, and they were 
very happy years. I learned to read 
and write in the great big school 
where my father had left me; I made 
friends with teachers and pupils, and 
in the great sunny rooms and gener- 
ously-large playgrounds of that insti- 
tution I learned that happiness and 
peace of mind are not dependent 
upon speech or hearing. Naturally 
glad of heart, I fairly bubbled over 
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with joy. There was so much in life 
to enjoy, my only complaint was that 
the days were not long enough to 
enjoy everything more. 

They taught me how to speak; 
perhaps not with pleasant inflections, 
such as you are privileged to use, but 
I resolved that while the sound might 
be harsh, there should never be any 
harsh words. They taught me how 
to ‘‘hear”’ by the lip movement, and 
when I returned from school, a grown 
girl of eighteen, I was very proud 
and glad that at last I could “hear”’ 
what my playmates said. 

I had seen my mother very rarely 
during those ten years. They had 
said my progress would be more 
rapid if I remained there during 
vacations, and after the depressing 
influence of her first visit the teachers 
never encouraged her to visit me 
often. The only tears I shed during 
my ten years there were caused by 
her visits; she cried over me, and I 
cried because she cried. 

My father met me at the station 
when I returned home. He held out 
his arms, and I ran into them. We 
reached home, and I ran up the steps 
to see my mother. She was not in 
the sitting room, nor in the parlor. 
I found her in her bedroom, her face 
bowed in a pillow. 

“IT had always dreamed,” she said 
with tears, ‘‘of a daughter who 
would come home from school and 
make life happy for us with the 
music of her voice. I can not bear 
the tones of your voice. They remind 
me of what other mothers have, and 
which was denied to me.”’ 

I married Jerry when I was twenty- 
five. I protested against it for five 
long years, though my heart cried out 
for him all the time. It seemed wicked 
to him to let him marry a wife who 
could never hear, and whose voice 
sounded like the croak of a raven. 
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‘But you don’t realize,’’ he always 
argued, ‘“‘what a happy little face 
you have, Louise. People turn to 
look at you in the streets because 
your countenance is so radiant. Why, 
a man could never have the blues, 
he could never fail in life, with a 
happy face like yours near him. 
Louise, you just have to marry me. 
I couldn’t be happy with any one 
else.” 

I know he has been happy with me. 
We have laughed our way through all 
sorts of troubles in the ten years we 
have been married, and we have 
found that laughter unfailingly drives 
worry away. We have four children. 
What a mother loses in never hearing 
her child’s voice, I have known to 
the uttermost, but I have never let 
one of my little ones know it. God 
did not give them to me for me to 
make their little hearts ache. 

My mother regards the coming of 
every child with fear that it will be 
like me, and not until it has reached 
the age when it shows it can hear 
will she cease her foreboding. She is 
finding in them much of the joy she 
missed in me, but she will not permit 
me to be as happy as I can be even 
now. Every time a child says some- 
thing amusing or pleasing—and they 
are always doing it—she looks at me 
with tears in her eyes: “You will 
never know,” I read on her lips, ‘‘what 
a trial your affliction has been to me.” 

I am writing this as a plea to 
mothers of defective children: For 
every sense denied them, there is a 
greater sensitiveness, and a greater 
capacity for joy or sorrow. 

Will not the mother of a defective 
little one forget her own disappoint- 
ment, and help that little one develop 
a capacity for joy and helpfulness? 
Happiness is our natural heritage; the 
mother who refuses to bow to God’s 
will robs her child of its estate. 

















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
March 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic—TRAINING CHILDREN IN FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
CHILD NOTES. 
CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION. 


SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


Wuat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. See STATE 
NEWS. 


THIRD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CURRENT NEWS OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

Every Parent-Teacher Association needs the 1917 Year Book National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. Free to Presidents 
of Parent-Teacher Associations in membership in the Congress. To others, 
Price 10 cents. National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 


READING COURSE FOR PARENTS 


Sent free on application to Department of Interior Home, Education Di- 
vision, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 
News items trom tne States must be in the hands a: the editorial board by the 


tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


The 


editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 
The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 


more states send news. 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Com- 


munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is 
enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 

This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 

Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers be- 
fore the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 





ALABAMA 


The Luverne Mothers’ Circle Year Book 
is one of the most sequential and all-including 
of the necessities in knowledge of living life. 

The Circle evidently realized that to con- 
duct a club successfully, law and system must 
first be acquired, so it begins with Parliamen- 
tary Law Drill, following it in its next meeting 
with the potent codperators to system, 
“Teachers Day,” which is naturally followed 
by ‘Community Interests,” in which the 
importance of vocational training is con- 
sidered. We all know that one of the trage- 
dies of life is working for the needs of existence 
alone, no ‘joy in the doing”’ as Kipling says. 
One of the sweetest messages I ever heard of 
a mother receiving from her boy was: “‘I am 
so happy in my work Mamma, my heart is 
in it.’’ This stresses the necessity of giving 
boys and girls opportunity for learning what 
they can earn their livelihood doing, without 
making life one long drudgery to imposed 
obligations. 

The Fulton Mothers’ Club includes the 
teachers in the schools as members. One of 
the main interests is to improve the schools. 
An oil stove for the school has been pur- 
chased and the girls in certain grades are to 
have lessons in cooking. To better equip 
this department the club intends to give a 
kitchen shower in the near future. A small 
shady plot which will be fitted up with 
swings has been secured. 

The United Mothers of Montgomery have 
had very interesting and helpful meetings 
during the winter. 

The Mothers’ Round Table is one of the 


youngest organizations of its kind in Mont- 
gomery with Mrs. J. H. Aldridge as president. 

Since its beginning in October it has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a free clinic in the 
North Montgomery with Dr. McConnico in 
charge, and the first aid graduates as assist- 
ants. Dr. McConnico has given his services 
and the city furnishes the money for medi- 
cines. Plans have been discussed for pro- 
viding supervised playgrounds, the presidents 
of all the Mothers’ Circles agreeing to assist, 
and the Montgomery Journal has been asked 
to help in the work by keeping the matter 
before the public. Money and clothing were 
given at Christmas time. 

The Birmingham Council of Mothers’ Clubs 
has added two new circles to its list in the 
past month, namely, The Birmingham Child 
Study Circle, of which Mrs. Schuyler Harris 
is president and Mrs. A. Barnes secretary, 
and The Ullman Parent-Teacher Association, 
of which Mrs. Chas. Calwell is president 
and Mrs. R. L. Andrews secretary. « 

Mrs. N. L. Bagley, state president of 
Alabama, was recently appointed a member of 
the Better Film Committee, working with the 
City Committee of Public Safety and others. 

All circles in the district planned programs 
for Child-Welfare Day (Founders’ Day) either 
separately or two or three clubs meeting 
together. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Parent-Teacher Federation has 
an emergency bungalow—given to them by 
the city—where each week clothes and other 
necessities are distributed, absolutely free of 
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charge, to children who are not well enough 
clad to attend public school. Each case is 
investigated by the teachers; and the parents 
or children are sent to the bungalow with an 
identification card. 

At Christmas time the work carried on for 
several weeks at the bungalow was stupen- 
dous. The Federation has conducted their 
Christmas work for several years by assisting 
the teachers in giving a tree to the schools, 
where children would otherwise not have 
Christmas cheer. 

The principals of these schools are very 
enthusiastic over the work accomplished by 
the Parent-Teacher Associations. 

An easy way to handle these Christmas 
donations is to have each Parent-Teacher 
Association make red transparent stockings 
out of mosquito netting, binding the same 
with red cotton cloth to make them strong 
enough to hold heavy articles. The stockings 
are made one yard long, and are large enough 
to be filled with clothing, books, toys, games, 
canned vegetables, candies, etc. They are 
attractive and give a touch of Christmas 
cheer. 

The different Associations hold sewing 
meetings to make these red transparent stock- 
ings, and they are handed out to any friends 
or persons interested in the work. Many 
were sent to the bungalow, already filled. 
Many hundreds were sent to the bungalow, 
and there filled with donations which were 
sent in bulk. There were many gunny sacks 
filled with potatoes; barrels of candy; the 
orange packing houses supplied all of the 
oranges that could be used. 

Auto trucks, loaded with canned vegetables, 
jellies, and other substantials, were con- 
stantly coming to the bungalow and unload- 
ing, then were re-loaded and sent to the 
schools where this kind of help was required. 
8,507 garments were given out; boxes of food 
sent to hundreds of families; 1,465 needy 
school children helped; besides eleven schools 
furnished with the big Christmas stockings, 
and many other needs of the unfortunates 
supplied. 

Besides donations of food, clothing and 
toys, large contributions of money were sent. 
The high-school children, particularly, as- 
sisted, giving benefit entertainments; and in 
addition to donating food and money, offered 
machines to assist in delivering. 

For many weeks before Christmas, Mrs. 
C. C. Noble, President of the Federation, and 
many other earnest workers gave much of 
their time to the work. 

On December 8, 1916, a Parent-Teacher 
Rally Day was held. The mayor of the city 
proclaimed it an official Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation Day, giving the Federation the keys of 
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the city. Several weeks previous to that 
date, various committees were appointed; 
headquarters were opened on Broadway—the 
main thoroughfare—where people could re- 
ceive information in regard to the work. 
Candy and cakes were sold, a membership 
campaign waged, and donations solicited. 

On that date every one interested was 
invited to go on a tour of inspection of the 
different departments conducted by the 
Parent-Teacher Association Federation. Au- 
tomobiles and guides were furnished free, 
and a lunch was served at the Parent-Teacher 
Clinic for a very nominal sum. About five 
hundred guests participated in this tour of 
inspection, and nearly $1,200 was procured 
from the efforts of this Rally Day. 

The publicity, in thus letting the people 
actually see the wonderful work of the Federa- 
tion of Parent-Teacher Associations, its hopes 
and aims for the future, will result in a far- 
reaching benefit which cannot be estimated 
in dollars. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
gave headquarters to the Federation in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Los Angeles has the largest Parent-Teacher 
Federation in the world. It has a paid-up 
membership of seven thousand, and involves 
one hundred and seventeen schools. The 
only free Day Nurseries on public-school 
grounds in the United States have been 
established by this Federation in Los Angeles. 
There are five of them. 

Los Angeles leads the world in having the 
first free clinic for school children. Other 
cities point out the physical defects by having 
school examining physicians, but Los Angeles 
provides a place where these defects can be 
cured without pay to those unable to pay. 

During the past five years the Parent- 
Teacher Clinic has provided treatment for 
12,845 children, which means about 75,000 
treatments in all; and they have furnished 
glasses by the hundreds. The Clinic is now 
conducted in a $45,000 building, dedicated 
to the work by the late O. T. Johnson. 

One of the most helpful departments—for 
the development and greater advantage of 
the children—is the Scholarship. This de- 
partment aims to help keep in school those 
children who without such aid would be 
forced to leave school and earn wages to 
assist in supporting the home. 

A Scholarship consists of paying the 
mother $3 a week—which would be the aver- 
age earning capacity of the child—issuing 
car books to high-school students living too 
far from the schools to walk, and furnishing 
textbooks free to those pupils. Eleven 


scholarships—averaging about $40 a week— 
were carried last year by the Federation. 
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The Juvenile Court department aims to 
help the boys and girls, who make mistakes; 
they have established a loan system, where 
money can be loaned out to these boys and 
girls needing shoes and clothes to enable them 
to get a position, the money being paid back 
out of their wages. 

The Los Angeles Federation has seventeen 
departments, all equally as interesting. 

The work of one small country Parent- 
Teacher Association in California shows the 
value of the Parent-Teacher Association in 
rural communities. To improve the school 
several very interesting entertainments were 
given to raise the necessary funds. An 
Edison phonograph, a flag, sanitary towels, 
and new furniture were secured, and a tennis 
court is being constructed. Seventy-five 
quarts of fruit were sent to a Children’s 
Home at Christmas. The entertainments 
brought the people together in a sociable 
friendly way, and served the purpose of 
forming acquaintance as well as providing 
funds for the much-needed improvements. 
The organization which has done this work 
is The Fruitvale Association of Placer Co. 

The First District California Congress of 
Mothers, which includes a membership of 
nearly 12,000 members, held an all-day con- 
ference (the second this year) in Los Angeles, 
January 23. One pleasing feature of the day 
was the box lunch and social hour at noon, 
when the hospitality committee served coffee. 

After reports of federation presidents, Miss 
Anna L. B. Williams of Pasadena, chairman 
recreation, presented Mrs. Willoughby Rod- 
man, one of the commissioners of recreation 
of Los Angeles and so well known for her 
wonderful work and success of the past years 
in the playground movement. 

Nine playgrounds are completed in Los 
Angeles and two are in course of construction: 
these are all in charge of capable directors, 
that play may be rightly directed to the 
health and happiness of the child. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McManus urged the 
mothers to take better care of children’s first 
teeth, for better permanent ones. Ninety- 
three per cent. of the children need dental 
attention. 

Dr. E. B. Hoag believes the great problem 
is to get at the prevention of delinquency and 
disease. Why do 1,000 children pass through 
the Juvenile Court during the year? he asked. 

Mrs. H. W. Myers, state chairman birds, 
wild life and flowers, presented the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas at the present time there is 
no age limit at which a hunting license may 
be obtained; and, whereas, in our estimation 
it endangers human beings as well as the 
wild life of the state for young children to 
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hunt; therefore be it resolved, that we go on 
record as being in favor of a law which will 
prevent any one under the age of fourteen 
years from obtaining a hunting license.” 

At the executive board meeting of the 
First District California Congress of Mothers 
held recently it was voted unanimously to 
send the president, Mrs. W. A. Galentine, to 
Washington, D. C., to the convention of the 
National Congress of Mothers, April 24 to 
May 1, in addition to sending her to the state 
convention at Sacramento, which is always 
done for the district president. 

Mrs. Galentine is delighted with the action 
of the board and is anticipating with great 
pleasure both conventions. As president of 
the first district she has proved her capability 
and executive power, and the members are 
proud of the work that has been done in the 
past year and particularly interested in the 
splendid programs that have been given. 


CONNECTICUT 


A great help to the Child-Welfare work in 
New Haven has just been given in the juvenile 
court building which was presented to the 
city by Mrs. Sarah Walden, of 210 St. Ronan 
street, and her sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Whittel- 
sey Berrien. The building was given as a 
memorial to Joseph Thompson Whittelsey 
and Mrs. Sarah Althea Scoville Whittelsey, 
the parents of the two donors. 

Mrs. Sarah Walden is a member of the 
board of education, being the first woman 
appointed in this city She is deeply inter- 
ested in child welfare and is an advocate of 
the industrial school form of education. Mrs. 
Berrien is the wife of Lieutenant Commander 
Berrien of the United States navy. 

Child-welfare workers have agitated the 
question for many months, Mrs. B. L. 
Mott, our former president, and Mrs. Frank 
Corbin having been especially active in trying 
to procure quarters. Mrs. Corbin has been 
named one of the trustees of the building, 
and Mrs. Mott assisted in receiving when the 
house was thrown open to the public 4nd the 
names of the donors announced. The late 
Mayor Frank J. Rice was especially interested 
in the cause, and it was one of his last acts 
to ensure a financial appropriation for the 
upkeep of the building. In his appeal for 
funds, Mayor Rice stated: “If we succeed in 
saving one boy or girl a year we will be 
repaid for what it costs the city.’”’ Before 
the building was turned over to the city 
Mayor Rice had passed on to the higher life 
and his successor, Samuel Campner, accepted 
the gift for the city. In accepting the gift 
Mayor Campner said in part: ‘There has 
been a crying need for a building of this kind 
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in New Haven. Young girls and boys who 
have committed some petty offense will no 
longer be treated as criminals but will be 
given the advantage of this building with all 
it represents to aid and teach them that the 
best way is the right way and that the right 
and honest way is the only way.” 


DELAWARE 


The Delaware Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations met in Dover, Del., February 8. 
The Farmers’ Institute held its meeting 
jointly with the Congress. The occasion was 
a notable one. 

One of the important measures was the 
promotion of new school laws in Delaware. 

The meeting was attended by Commis- 
sioner of Education Claxton, State Com- 
missioner of Education Charles M. Wagner, 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell, President of Delaware 
College, Miss Robinson, Dean of Women of 
Delaware College, Mrs. Frederic Schoff and 
Mrs. Augustus H. Reeve, representing the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

The marked interest of the educators of the 
state in the Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
their earnest efforts to extend them into 
schools promises that Delaware will be a state 
thoroughly organized in the near future. 
Mrs. Garrett S. Harrington, the State Presi- 
dent, presided at the meetings. The Dover 
Parent-Teacher Associations provided and 
served hot coffee with the box luncheon 
brought by delegates. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Congress of Mothers never in 
Better Condition Than Now.—70 Local 
Organizations.—20 Have Been Formed 
Since Annual Meeting, Held Last May. 


Never has the Idaho Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers’ Association been in a 
better condition to do good work than at the 
present time, to carry out its object of de- 
veloping wiser and better trained parenthood, 
of bringing into closer relation home and 
school, and of arousing the community to a 
sense of its responsibility to the dependent 
and neglected children. 

Of the different departments of work carried 
on, each deals with some phase of the child’s 
life, such as child hygiene, home economics, 
education, literature, country life, play- 
grounds and gardening, juvenile court, legis- 
lature and social service. 


There are about 70 Parent-Teacher Associa- _ 


tions in the state, 20 having been organized 
since the annual meeting in May; 24 are in 
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Ada county and 18 in Canyon county, and 
the rest scattered over the state. There being 
sO many more organizations in Ada and 
Canyon counties is due partly to the splendid 
coéperation of the county superintendents, 
Miss Wilson and Miss Fowler. 


BIG FRUITLAND CIRCLE 


The members of the Fruitland circle are 
full of enthusiasm, and at the last report 
they had 130 members. A membership com- 
mittee of 10 is determined. No other circle 
in the state shall number more than they this 
year. The year’s program is also in print 
and a copy sent to the state officers. 

Meridian’s membership is 91. Their meet- 
ings are held monthly in the evening and 
alternately afternoons in the room of one of 
the teachers. 

The circle is securing new books for the 
library. The four Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Twin Falls have excellent programs 
arranged for the year. 

The Blackfoot circle has well-attended 
meetings, good subjects, thoroughly discussed. 

The Boise circles are increasing in member- 
ship and interest. Their plan of selecting a 
mother of one of the pupils from each room 
to act as membership committee is working 
out well. Hawthorne circle had a community 
Christmas tree at the schoolhouse Friday 
afternoon, December 22. Washington circle 
has this fall purchased a Victrola for the 
schoo!. The Whittier circle is raising money 
to pay for one. Longfellow circle, in addi- 
tion to meeting twice a month, has a sewing 
class for girls. Park circle is launching a 
membership campaign during which every 
family in the district will be called upon. 

The Caldwell Parent-Teacher Associations 
are thriving. 


HELPING PLAYGROUNDS 


Two of the circles have purchased slides 
for playgrounds this year. The proposed 
legislation for the dividing of school funds has 
been approved. The Van Buren circle has 
arranged a splendid program for the whole 
year.. In February they will have their 
second night meeting for fathers with the 
subject, ‘‘ Civic Improvement.” 

The Roswell Parent-Teacher Associations 
organized this fall issue a printed bulletin 
each month at the time of the report. Cards 
are sent out stating the subject for the follow- 
ing meeting and inviting parents to come 
and participate in discussion. At the Novem- 


ber meeting they passed a resolution that 
individually and as an association they in- 
tended to see that the state law on cigarette 
smoking was enforced. Their subject at the 
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December meeting was ‘‘The Pupil and His 
Amusements,’ with especial reference to 
parties and picture shows. 

A new Parent-Teacher Association at Soda 
Springs, organized October 12, 1916, reports 
40 members, with much interest and a good 
attendance. 


CHECK ON NEEDY CASES 


The State Congress has no chairman for 
the social service work, but has left it to the 
local circles, some of which have been active 
along this line. Every Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation should have a chairman of this depart- 
ment to whom the teacher could report any 
case of apparent need among the children, 
and whose duty it would be to see that the 
need was supplied. 

The plan of giving small prizes to children 
for making and caring for best flower and 
vegetable gardens at their homes has worked 
well. Much interest has also been created in 
beautifying vacant lots in the cities. Long- 
fellow circle cared for one last season that gave 
pleasure to all who saw it. Mrs. C. A. Holt, 
chairman of the country life department, has 
made numerous talks before the parents in 
rural communities, in which she urges that 
less thought be given to commercializing 
country life and more toward making it 
attractive. Asa means to this end she advo- 
cates good roads, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions with boys’ and girls’ clubs, and social 
center meetings. 

Miss Amy Kelly, chairman of the depart- 
ment of home economics, spoke at the Ada 
county Parent-Teacher Association meeting 
and told of the work she would like to have 
done, requesting the name of one person in 
each circle through whom she could com- 
municate her plans. 


’ 


“BETTER BABY” TESTS 


The main activity of the child hygiene 
department has been in holding the “ Better 
Baby” scientific tests, in giving health ex- 
hibits, lectures, etc., also the distribution of 
literature. 

Several counties in the state held such 
tests this year, but the state contest, for which 
all plans had been made and 160 babies 
enrolled, was called off by the state board of 
health because of the possibility of spreading 
infantile paralysis. 

Mrs. T. D. McMahon, formerly of Port- 
land, is chairman of this department, and it is 
hoped that Idaho may follow along the line 
of Portland’s activities in establishing a 
permanent Parents’ Educational bureau, 
which would be headquarters where tests 
could be held at regular intervals through the 
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year under much more ideal conditions than 
at public gatherings. 
We feel that the Congress of Mothers and 


- Parent-Teacher Association movement is yet 


in its infancy in Idaho, and look forward to 
a future of great achievements. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations held a Child- 
Welfare Conference at Mandel Hall, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, January 12. 

At the State Teachers Association at 
Springfield, held December 28, the following 
activities of Parent-Teacher Associations were 
reported: The Bloomington High-School 
Parent-Teacher Association raises money by 
sandwich sales, renting moving picture 
theaters and popular ten-cent parties. Sand- 
wiches and drinks are sold at foot-ball and 
basket-ball games and in the school building. 
The Parent-Teacher Association gives the 
Junior and Senior banquet at the close of 
the school year. Formerly this was given 
and $1 per plate charged, about one fourth of 
two classes attending. Many parents could 
not afford this, but since the mothers serve 
this free nine tenths are there. With many 
it is the first and only time they get a glimpse 
of society or know the meaning of the word 
banquet. It is an affair they never forget. 
To those who are lucky enough to serve, no 
prettier sight can be offered than 150 boys 
and girls slipping from boyhood and girlhood 
into the realities of mature life. 

The James Wadsworth Parent-Teacher 
Association of Chicago has influenced the 
Board of Education until it has finally ac- 
quired property adjacent to the school, 
which they have leased to the City Council 
to fit up as a community playground, with 
temporary equipment, preventing the children 
from playing in the street. 

The Bowen High-School Parent-Teacher 
Association, Chicago, reports steady growth, 
much interest and enthusiasm. The high- 
school pupils come from 34 differerft grade 
schools, which fact has hampered the growth 
of the association. One department of the 
school is visited before the regular monthly 
meeting. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
D. S. Wentworth School, Chicago, have pur- 
chased an encyclopedia for the school, estab- 
lished a flower fund by collecting one cent 
from each person present at the meetings, 
thus enabling them to remember the sick 
with flowers. They serve refreshments, pre- 
pared by the children in the Domestic Science 
Department, the association paying them a 
penny apiece. The children are proud to 
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bake for the mothers and they are proud to 
eat their children’s baking. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Franklin School of Bloomington has provided 
apparatus for the Domestic Science room 
and two pianos. To raise the money for 
these enterprises penny suppers are given, 
and newspapers and magazines, which the 
boys and girls collect, are sold. The adoption 
of middies and shirts as being the most suit- 
able for graduation was tried and met with 
success. 

The Edwards Schoo! Parent-Teacher Club 
of Bloomington has furnished the domestic 
science kitchen, dining room, teacher's rest 
room, equipped what is considered the best 
playground in the city, furnished beautiful 
and costly pictures, both educational and 
esthetic, for all the rooms in the building, 
and have purchased ten swings and a piano 
for the school. 

The public-school printing office is located 
in the Edwards School and the Parent- 
Teacher Association helped to establish it. 
All the work is done by the boys in the grades 
and they are always busy doing printing for 
the different schools and mothers’ clubs in the 
city. A membership card, which was strictly 
original, was sent out to all patrons of this 
school, which resulted in 175 new members. 

One big meeting was the “‘ Home-Coming 
and Father’s Night,’”’ given on the eleventh 
anniversary, the attendance being over 500. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Whittier School, Oak Park, meets once a 
month during the school year with an average 
attendance of about 200. The activities of 
the Association include a flourishing Mothers’ 
Circle, playground movement under the 
supervision of a capable play director, a 
mothers’ gymnasium class, which meets once 
a week with a membership of over 50, under 
the direction of the play director, a dancing 
class for the children under parents’ super- 
vision, which is held after school hours, a 
chorus class for girls, also a working boys’ club. 

The Association has purchased during the 
past year a new piano, a new Edison phono- 
graph, a moving-picture machine, with the 
expectation of giving instructive entertain- 
ments every two weeks during the winter. 

The Mothers’ Circle is devoted to the 
study of child nurture, proper care and train- 
ing of children, the most helpful feature of 
these meetings being the discussion which 
follows the talks and papers, into which the 
mothers enter very freely. 

Carter Practice School Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, Chicago, has obtained a playground 
surrounding the entire school, one side being 
for the use of the girls, the other for the 
boys, with directors for each. It has flooded 
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the grounds and now has a wonderful pond 
for ice-skating, with an instructor in charge. 

Paxton, Illinois, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has established school savings banks, 
which are making a creditable showing; in- 
augurated a course in bird study and offered 
various prizes for the best bird houses made 
by the children; placed flags in all of the 
rooms of the public-school buildings; helped 
needy children with books and clothing, and 
is about to open a rest room in the Paxton 
City Hall. 

The Lyman Trumbull Parent-Teacher 
Association places on each program children 
of the various grades, finding that as a rule 
parents attend the meetings when their 
children are on the program. 

Last year through the activities of the 
Association a community center was main- 
tained in coéperation with the Mothers’ 
Council of the Trumbull School and the Civic 
Music Association. Officers were elected for 
a permanent organization and it was moved 
that the Association take membership with 
the State Mothers’ Congress and Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


DECATUR 


The Mothers’ Club of the Durfee School 
is caring for the poor and needy children and 
families in the community. 

In Pekin, through the combined efforts of 
eight schools and the Association of Com- 
merce, a huge community Christmas tree 
was successfully arranged, 2,000 children 
taking part in the program. There is a fine 
community spirit. 

Frances Willard Parent-Teacher Club, 
Chicago, began the agitation resulting in the 
city-wide observance of ‘“‘ Dental Week.” 

In Streator using the school as a “social 
center”’ is a general topic of interest just now, 
especially among the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, who realize what it would mean to 
the community if the schools were equipped 
with a suitable room for a community gather- 
ing. 

QUINCY 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Washington School has purchased a picture, 
“The Happy Family,” which is awarded 
each month to the room having the largest 
percentage of visiting parents, and at the end 
of the year will be awarded permanently to 
the room having had it the most times. 

At a recent meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Webster School, Super- 
intendent C. M. Gill spoke along the lines of 
spoiled children, spoiled teachers, and spoiled 
principals, his remarks being very practical 
and interesting. 
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IOWA 


The Iowa Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations is greatly encouraged by 
the friendly and helpful attitude of the school 
people in the promotion of Parent-Teacher 
work in Iowa. Many of the inquiries for 
organization come from superintendents of 
schools. Since the Biennial the President of 
the Congress has replied to thirty or more 
inquiries concerning organization and also 
affiliation, eight of which are from super- 
intendents of schools. There are also con- 
stant requests for literature, and suggestions 
for programs, especially for Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Our new Child-Study and Literature Com- 
mittees will outline a series of programs for 
the use of Mothers’ Circles and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The State University 
has appointed a committee to investigate 
our needs for courses of study, with references, 
and book-lists. 

One of the most interesting and helpful 
features of our recent Biennial was the reports 
of clubs. More than fifty delegates gave live 
reports of the work done over the state. A 
number of associations not represented at the 
Biennial by delegates sent reports in writing. 

The various practical methods of carrying 
on the work of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions revealed the splendid coéperation of 
parents and teachers. Many associations 
reported evening meetings encouraging social 
centers, and the more general attendance of 
fathers. Activities included the schoo! nurse, 
the visiting nurse, the school lunch, moving 
pictures, play, baby health conference sta- 
tions, free dental clinics, the social life of 
high-school pupils, and social centers. The 
associations accomplished definite results by 
having well-organized committees. One of 
the valuable committees in a Parent-Teacher 
Association is a home visiting committee, 
the friendly visitor, who secures new members 
by explaining the work, inviting attendance, 
and can also report on home conditions and 
suggest help for the home that needs it. 

Des Moines reported splendid activity, 
especially along the line of social centers, 
Mrs. A. W. Brett, Chairman, and _ better 
films for children, Mrs. C. H. Daniels, Chair- 
man. Des Moines reported 36 affiliated 
associations and 5 new organizations during 
the past year, two of which are high-school 
associations. 

The Washington Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Mason City, the first to affiliate with 
the Congress, took steps last spring to bring 
the various Parent-Teacher Associations to- 
gether into a Board ot Council. The super- 
intendent of schools was requested to call a 
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meeting of the officers of the eight parent- 
Teacher Associations of Mason City, includ- 
ing also the High School Association, which 
resulted in the formation of a Parent-Teacher 
Council and these are now codperating 
splendidly along tines of community effort. 
The Washington and Jackson Associations 
sent delegates to the Biennial, who brought 
back inspirational reports to their associations 
and also to the others, urging affiliation with 
the Congress. Mason City has been organ- 
ized for several years. Three years ago 
through their combined efforts they took 
steps to secure a school nurse. Last year the 
Parent-Teacher Associations gave $10 each 
toward the Garden Fund. The _ oldest 
Mothers’ Club was organized in 1898, a 
charter member of the Congress organized in 
1900 at Des Moines. At this time, this club, 
the Mason City Child-Study Circle, has its 
representative in every Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation save two, and it has gone on record as 
having taken the initiative in child-welfare 
work, last year securing the city-wide co- 
operation in the observance of Child-Welfare 
Week with Mrs. Fred D. Cram, a member of 
this Circle, chairman. 

Mrs. E. R. Sayles is the organizer and 
president of the Guthrie Center Child-Welfare 
Association which is made up of eight neigh- 
borhood divisions, each division having its 
own officers. The officers of these divisions 
form a Board of Council which meets once a 
month to transact the business and arrange 
the programs. Their carefully-made _pro- 
grams include speakers of note. 

Inquiries and interesting reports have come 
in from the following Consolidated Schools 
during the past year: Norwalk, Mallard, 
Hanseil, Floyd, Plymouth, Chapin, Luana, 
Farley, Rudd, Somers, and Superior, all of 
which now have Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Reports from the Treasurer show the 
following new associations in membership 
with the Congress: 


President 

1. Alexander ..Mrs. Louise Peters 

9, PRE occas Mrs. J. J. Miller 

3. Brooklyn.......Mrs. B. E. Dayton 

4. Cedar Rapids. ..Mrs. T. R. Warrener 
5. Cedar Rapids... Miss Jennie Post 

6. Council Bluffs. ..Mrs, E. P. Schoentgen 
7. Colo...........Miss Katherine Cannon 
S. Clarion... Mrs. J. H. Sams 

g. Iowa City......Mrs. G. T. W. Patrick 
10. Douglas........ 

BS. JOOS Sasi sinc Sse Mrs. E. P. Reidy 
12. Grinnell........ Mrs. E. E. Harris 
13. Grinnell........ Mrs. J. A. Kingsland 
14. Guthrie Center. . Mrs. E. R. Sayles 
15. Mason City.....Mrs. C. C. Cassidy 


16. Mason City..... Mrs. E. J. Simpson 
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17. Mt. Vernon.....Mrs. Geo. H. Betts 
18. Oelwein. .......Mrs. Parker Young 
19. Prairie City Rev. P. G. Meengs 
20. Shellrock....... Mrs, Frank A. Hunt 
21. St. Ansgar......Mrs. J. P. Lund 
22. Winterset ......Mrs. Kate Kale 
23. Waterloo....... Mrs. L.. C. Loveland 
Since the Biennial the following associations 
have come into membership: 
President 
Mrs. G. H. Allen 
. Algona ..Mrs. E. M. Sparks 
Perry...........Mrs. Chas. M. Fike 
Des Moines...... Mrs. Roy Williams 
Algona... . Mrs. W. E. Kain 
Mrs. Louise B. Dorman 
.Mrs. W. J. Nessler 
s. V. D. Nelson 
. Millie Stretseky 


Indianola 


. Dubuque. . 
. Mason City 
. Cedar Rapids. . 


COIN AVE YN sm 


KANSAS 


The Biennial Convention of the Kansas 
Branch, National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, will meet in 
Wichita, March 5, 6, 7, with Mrs. F. M. 
Stanley presiding. 

State Superintendent, W. D. Ross, Super- 
intendent M. E. Moore, of Leavenworth, and 
Superintendent L. W. Mayberry, Wichita, 
will have an important part in the conference. 
Thrift, The Care of Exceptional Children, The 
Value of School Gardens, Opportunities for 
Service for Mothers and Children, Coépera- 
tion of Parents and Teachers are topics to be 
considered. 

Invitations have been extended to all asso- 
ciations in Kansas to attend the Kansas 
Congress. 

In Kansas City, Kansas, a Rally Day of all 
Parent-Teacher Associations will be held on 
March 2. 

The meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, 
at which a Conference of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations has been arranged, will bring 
together members of the Congress from many 
states and local meetings in a number of 
towns will make the week of February 26 and 
the first week of March active ones among the 
Congress members. 


MAINE 


The Maine Branch of National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations is 
doing good work throughout the state. In 
Waterville, January 17, a very successful 
Field Day was held. 

The president of the Association in Water- 
ville, on taking his office, appointed an 
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executive committee, who with the teachers 
greatly aided in making “Field Day”’ a grand 
success, thereby adding one hundred and fifty 
new members to the Association. 

Since Waterville is a city very long and 
narrow, it was decided to hold a meeting 
simultaneously in every school house in the 
city, to make known the objects and ends of 
the Association. 

The details of the entertainment of guests 
were left largely to the teachers in the separate 
buildings. The parents were registered in 
each building, and a banner was awarded the 
room securing the highest percentage of 
parents attending. Many fathers were pres- 
ent. 

Efforts were made to have ladies speaking 
French at buildings where the parents were 
mostly of that tongue. 

All of the buildings were visited by officers 
of the Association, the president attending 
seven of the ten buildings. The mayor of 
the city, Hon. Frederic E. Boothby, with Mrs. 
Boothby, the chairman of the Educational 
Committee, visited some of the buildings and 
made speeches. There were 825 visitors 
attending the “Field Day”’ exercises. Curi- 
ously enough the banner was won by the 
only grade room in the city whose membership 
is all boys, and whose teacher is the only man 
teacher in the grades. 

The Parent-Teacher Association at Rum- 
ford has provided clothing and shoes for the 
poor children. Several hundred _ dollars’ 
worth of clothing has been provided. Play- 
ground apparatus has been installed on all 
school grounds. Two of the mills have given 
$18 apiece on account of the interest taken 
by the business men. They expect soon to 
have dental inspection and examination of all 
the schoo: children for tuberculosis. 

There is another flourishing Association at 
Virginia, in the same town of Rumford. 
There a piano has been purchased. They 
are considering the purchase of an additional 
playground for the Virginia children. 

At Rumford Point, the organization has 
fitted up a room for domestic science, furnish- 
ing thereby a proper place for noon lunch. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 


In Askew School hot lunches are served at 
small cost to pupils and teachers. Our 
school is situated eight blocks from the car 
line. A patron of the school serves soup, 
sandwiches, cup cakes, ginger bread, etc., 
daily. In Mark Twain School a set of 600 
slides have been bought at an expense of 
$235. They are of great educational value, 
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and are being greatly enjoyed. They can 
be used by the teachers with their classes. 

Dr. George P. Pipkin, chairman of the city 
bureau of health and sanitation, has been 
appointed state chairman of the Child Hy- 
giene Committee of the Missouri branch of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Mrs. J. H. Sheldon, of Kansas City, was 
elected first vice-president of the organization, 
and Mrs. E. L. Harden, of Bunston, Mo., first 
acting vice-president. 

The State Board Meeting will be held in 
Kansas City, at 9 a. m., on the morning of 
February 28 and March 1 and all day March 


a 


On the afternoons of February 28 and 
March I a conference of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations will be held with the National Educa- 
tion Association in session here, and will 
be presided over by Mrs. Frederic Schoff. 

The Kansas City Council has made arrange- 
ments for entertaining the guests. 

The Council gives a reception on March 2 
at the Athenaeum in honor of Mrs. Schoff. 

There will be a luncheon on March 2, at 
the Muehlebach Hotel, given by the national 
officers. 

ST. LOUIS 

Sorority Circle presented ‘Children’s 
Dream of Old Mother Goose’ at Soldan 
High School. It was the annual reciprocity 
meeting of the Circle. About 60 children 
were in the cast. Representatives from all 
clubs in St. Louis were guests of the Circle. 
Mrs. W. J. Allen had charge of the meeting. 
Miss Daisy Cunningham directed the dancing 
and Mrs. A. J. Wientge the dramatics. The 
Washington Mandolin Club furnished a part 
of the programme. 

On the ninth there was an exhibition of the 
Thomas Jefferson Morgan P. J. G. A. 3-reel 
vocational motion-picture show, which was 
of general interest. This picture has been 
received enthusiastically at conventions of 
the Mothers’ Congress. 

Union Mothers’ Circle will launch a mem- 
bership campaign. The slogan is “Get an- 
other Mother.” 

Missouri has the honor of being the first 
state to do active work in promoting new 
measures in the Children’s Code. February 
promises to be a month of great importance in 
the Council. Mrs. M. P. Higgins, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., a national vice-president, is 
expected here the first week in February. On 
February 26, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, national 
president, spent the day in the city. 


2II 


Mrs. A. L. Stone was elected council chair- 
man of moving pictures and Mrs. E. Gish of 
the anti-cigarette department. 


INDEPENDENCE 


The Independence Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations have raised money to help pay 
expenses of night school. 


MONTANA 


Through state-wide distribution of the 
Child-Welfare Day programs a special interest 
has been aroused in our National Congress 
Anniversary. The Helena circles united in 
their Child-Welfare Day celebration. On 
February 5 the Butte circles enjoyed a lecture 
given by Miss Mary F. Rauch, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Her subject, “ The 
Twentieth Century Home,” was treated in 
an interestingly practical way, and proved 
of real value to her attentive audience. 

Our state officials are now busy planning 
the state meeting in Great Falls. With so 
many new associations in the state a large 
meeting is anticipated. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The annual Child-Welfare Conference of 
the New Hampshire branch of the Congress 
will be held in Manchester in May. Mrs. 
Charles L. Simmers, of Durham, is chairman 
of program committee and aims to have every 
county in the state represented. 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Fannie J. Bailey, of Albany, auditor of 
the New York State Congress of Mothers 
since its organization, twenty years ago, 
reached her eighty-fifth birthday the last of 


January. Mrs. E. Darwin Jenison, president 
of the Albany Mothers’ Club, gave a recep- 
tion in her honor, inviting members of the 
several women’s clubs and the Mohawk 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of which Mrs. Bailey is still an active 
member. A huge birthday cake, decorated 
with eighty-five American flags surrounding 
a bouquet of violets, was presented to Mrs. 
Bailey with a letter of good will from the 
Mothers’ Club, written by Mrs. John D. 
Whish, a former president of the Club and 
State Congress. The cake was dedicated to 
“Our old-youngest member,” and contained 
a cut-glass vase. Mrs. Bailey was also the 
recipient of many beautiful gifts. Every 
member of the New England colony sent a 
birthday card. Letters of congratulation 
were sent from all over the state. She is still 
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active in all club work, her bright smile is an 
inspiration, her presence a blessing. 

Most of the Mothers’ Clubs in the state 
work in conjunction with the superintendents 
of the schools in the various towns or cities. 
This is especially so of the Saratoga Mothers’ 
Club. All of their meetings are held in the 
school houses, and every mother is invited 
to become a member. ‘Thus the scope of the 
club is very large. 

It was the wish of the mothers to establish 
health clubs among the older pupils, but the 
superintendent proposed a health club in 
every room above the third grade. Each 
room elects a president and secretary; once 
a day the pupils are called to order by the 
president, and asked the most personal ques- 
tions about the care of the teeth, sleeping 
with windows open, baths, keeping hands 
clean, pencils out of the mouth, etc. Each 
pupil is furnished with a paper on which 
these questions are printed with spaces to 
mark for each day. A health certificate is 
the reward for a certain number of good marks 
and a pin will be given at the end of the year. 
The children are very much interested in this 
and are showing a pride in their appearance, 
also a desire to do as well if not better than 
the ‘‘other fellow.” 

A banking system is also being installed in 
all of the schools of the city. 

At Christmas time the Mothers’ Club asked 
each boy and girl in school to bring two 
potatoes, two apples or a can of fruit, soup 
or vegetables on a certain day, these to be 
used toward dinners for the poor of the city. 
The response was marvelous. It took a whole 
day, two men and an express wagon to gather 
the contributions. Besides this the Mothers’ 
Club gave mittens, caps, scarfs, stockings, 
candy, fruit and toys to every child in the 
city that Santa would forget. The gifts were 
left at the homes so that the poor mothers 
had something for the little stockings on 
Christmas morning. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester County held its second County 
Conference of Parent-Teacher Associations in 
the high-school auditorium at West Chester, 
March 31. Mr. Thomas A. Bock, county 
superintendent of schools, in the School 
Bulletin requested every Association in the 
county to send delegates. Mrs. Walter 
Greenwood, of Coatesville, is county organizer 
for the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and 
is assisting teachers in organizing in all 
schools. Over fifty associations have already 
been formed in this county. 

A County Play Festival will be held at the 
West Chester Normal School in May. This 
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includes declamation, singing, agriculture, 
athletics, bread-making and sewing contests. 
This is the second Play Festival held in 
Chester County. 

The Philadelphia Juvenile Court and Pro- 
bation Association invited all the principals 
of Philadelphia schools, the superintendents 
and attendance officers to a conference in 
February on ‘Helps for Truants and Misfits 
in Schools.” Mr. Henry Gideon, Chief of 
Bureau of Compulsory Education, said that 
in his twenty-five years’ experience in Phila- 
delphia schools this was the first time that 
principals had been called together to consider 
truancy. 

Mr. Gideon said that out of an approximate 
275,000 schoo: children in this city, 400 are 
chronic truants, 1,000 are frequent truants 
and 3,000 play truant at least once a year. 
Among the causes for truancy cited by Mr. 
Gideon were environment, improper moving- 
picture shows, poor home influence and 
school influences and a poor character. 

The Philadelphia Junvenile Court and 
Probation Association is a Philadelphia child- 
welfare association which is engaged in helping 
school children who are referred to it by 
school principals and by others. 

The causes of truancy are many, but some 
of them were given in the motion-picture film, 
Thos. Jefferson Morgan, Jr., which also 
denionstrates helps that are available in any 
part of the country. 

Mrs. Charles Gilpin, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress, is chairman of the 
trustees of the Mothers’ Pension Fund for 
Philadelphia. From all parts of the state 
there is an earnest demand for a _ larger 
appropriation to meet the needs of those who 
should be helped. The trustees serve without 
salary and have done faithful work. Mrs. 
Gilpin states that no child has been a truant 
in families aided by the Mothers’ Pension. 
She urges every Pennsylvanian to write to 
State Senators and Representatives asking 
for an increased appropriation. 

The State Board met in Pittsburgh, No- 
vember, December and January, and in 
Philadelphia in February. Mrs. Fothergill, 
state president, has visited and organized 
many Parent-Teacher Associations. There 
are many requests to present the work of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations at teachers’ institutes 
in different parts of the state. 

State College held an Extension School in 
Pittsburgh the week of February 19 and 
placed the school in charge of Mrs. E. Q. 
Fothergill, President of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

By invitation of county superintendents 
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Mrs. Fothergill will speak at a number of 
teachers’ institutes in different counties. 


RHODE ISLAND 


On January 23 the mid-year open meeting 
of the Rhode Island Congress was held in 
the lecture room of the Mathewson Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Providence. 

The occasion was given an added interest 
because the 22d of January, 1909, the 
Congress was formed. In recognition of the 
Providence Mothers’ Club, which organiza- 
tion was the instrument of the founding of 
the work in Rhode Island, the executive 
board of the club were the guests of honor of 
the day. The past-presidents of the Congress 
and the one honorary member, Miss Sarah 
E. Doyle, were also special guests. 

The president, Mrs. James Earle Cheesman, 
opened the meeting, making particular refer- 
ence to the anniversary character of the day, 
closing by introducing Mrs. George Friend, 
the president of the Providence Mothers’ 
Club. After this Miss Doyle was introduced 
and spoke a few words of encouragement. 

The roll of Congress Clubs was then called, 
the representatives being asked to rise in 
response. Almost all of the 62 clubs re- 
sponded in the midst of much interested 
rivalry. The audience was 325 or more. 

The speaker of the afternoon was then 
introduced, Miss Mary Gray Peck of Geneva, 
N. Y., who represents the Better Film Move- 
ment promoted by several committees af- 
filiated with the National Board of Review, 
whose secretary is Mr. Orrin Cocks, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. Miss Peck came to us with 
high recommendations and she left us with 
ours added. Everybody liked her. She 
knew so well what she wanted to say that 
she won attention instantly and her attitude 
was so reasonable that she carried conviction 
with her words. It is safe to say that every- 
body present gained a new angle of vision in 
regard to this imperative question. 

After the lecture there were a few moments 
for discussion, and Mrs. Dwight K. Bartlett, 
past president of the Congress, spoke of the 
work for children’s movies done here success- 
fully under the Congress. 

The meeting closed with a social half hour 
and tea, the officers and chairmen serving, 
assisted by the members of the newly-formed 
Extension Committee of the Congress, who in 
fact made their bow that day. 

There was much enthusiasm over the suc- 
cess of the meeting, and this bodes well for 
the future. 

The executive committee issued in October 
a calendar for a monthly Directors’ Meeting 
followed by a joint council with the presidents 
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of the clubs, at which council subjects of 
educational interest are discussed by able 
speakers. 

In March occurs the annual meeting, when 
reports by the clubs will be given covering 
the year’s work. 

The Congress is in a thriving condition 
and among the matters of school interest now 
being considered is a movement to secure 
physical training for the girls of Rhode Island. 
Besides its work in giving children’s movies, 
the Congress maintains free well-baby con- 
sultations in several districts of the city and 
works in the Juvenile Court. Local relief is 
also given. 


TENNESSEE 


The annual Child-Welfare Conference of 
the Tennessee branch, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
meets in Winchester, March 6 and 7. Mrs. 
W. C. Janer, of Winchester, is chairman of 
program. 

The extension of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Tennessee continues steadily. 

At a County Home Demonstration by Miss 
Flora Shelby in Dyersburg, Mrs. Crutcher, 
President Tennessee Branch, and Prof. R. M. 
Grills, county superintendent, were present 
by invitation. Professor Grills recommended 
that a committee be appointed to organize 
Parent-Teacher Associations in all parts of 
the county. Miss Louella Tipton was ap- 
pointed organizer for Dyer County. 

Miss Cora Wiseman, county organizer of 
Moore County, has the codperation of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. ; 

Granville Parent-Teacher Association has 
been organized by Mrs. Rutledge Smith and 
Mrs. Herbert Carlen. 

Cowan, Greenbrier and Trimble have 
recently held large meetings, attended by Mrs. 
Eugene Crutcher, Mrs. Henry Estell and 
Mrs. Warren Waite, state officials. 

The Tennessee Branch is codperating with 
the Division of Extension of the State in a fly 
campaign for rural districts—Mrs. Y. W. 
Haley, state chairman of hygiene, as ,chair- 
man. 


CHILD-WELFARE DAY 


Every effort is being made by Mrs. G. M. 
Whittemore, state chairman, to have this 


date properly observed. Literature, ‘ Pro- 
gram Plans,’ and ‘Star Booklet,’’ have been 
received and appreciated by all Associations. 

This national day of observance of Mothers’ 
Congress and Parent-Teacher Associations is 
growing on the hearts and minds of the 
Tennessee members. 
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CHILD-WELFARE LEGISLATION 


The Kindergarten Bill which was referred 
to the Committee on Education has been 
recommended for passage. 

The bill requiring fathers to support the 
illegitimate child has passed first reading in 
both houses. 

Mrs. J. C. Bradford, state chairman of 
home and school gardening, has personally 
donated plants and equipment for several 
community gardens. She will lecture at our 
coming state meeting on this department and 
is prepared to illustrate her lecture with 
slides. 

The annual state meeting will be held at 
Winchester. 


WASHINGTON 


The Annual Convention of the Washington 
State Branch will be held in North Yakima 
the 2d, 3d and 4th of May. It is not too 
early for the circles in membership with the 
Washington State Branch to be giving it 
consideration. North Yakima is very cen- 
trally located, is a beautiful city and wonder- 
fully equipped to care for a convention. In 
looking over the ground we were embarrassed 
with the number, rather than the lack, of 
suitable places in which to hold our meetings. 
The welcome that has been extended has 
been most cordial. The accommodations to 
be had there are in every way ideal and as 
both the Parent-Teacher Associations and the 
Congress of Mothers of North Yakima are 
all eager to make this convention a success, 
the Commercial Club having offered the free 
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use of its rooms and any coéperation needed, 
makes it an ideal place to gather. It remains 
with us and the enthusiasm with which we 
plan attendance to make our Seventh Annual 
Convention a success. 

The State-Kindergarten Committee has 
prepared an amendment to the School Code 
enabling part of the State School Fund to 
be used for support of kindergartens. There 
are few kindergartens in this state. Each 
association is urged to see the local member of 
the legislature and secure interest and support 
for the measure. Every child in the School to 
have a representative in the Parent-Teacher 
Association is the inspiring slogan of the 
College Place Parent-Teacher Association in 
Walla Walla County. 

To aid local communities in the develop- 
ment of their Juvenile Court and Probation 
work is the object of Dr. Lilburn Merrill, 
state chairman of this department. Advice 
will be given to any circle. 

Ventilation, playgrounds and fire escapes 
have been provided by various Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

The Washington Parent-Teacher Bulletin 
is full of valuable suggestions to state mem- 
bers. 


WISCONSIN 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations will be held 
at Sheboygan, May 10, 11, 12. Any of the 
nationa! or state officers who can attend are 
cordially invited to do so. 





‘“‘Gop GUIDE OUR PRESIDENT” 


JOSIE M, LYDON 


Let those who love our country’s peace, 
This day let strife and chidings cease, 
And ask our God to guide 

The ruler of this glorious land, 

That he may ever take his stand, 

With Justice on his side; 

That he may steer our Ship of State 
Through treacherous shoals and dangers great, 
To sail on tranquil seas. 

O, give him grace unmoved to stand 
To guard the honor of our land 

And guide her destinies. 

God guide our President 

And light his way with love! 

O, lead him by thy gracious hand! 

God guide our President 

With wisdom from above 

To wisely rule this peaceful land. 
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CHILD NOTES 


From Report of Commisioner of Edu- 
cation 


England 
INCREASE IN JUVENILE OFFENDERS 

The absence of parents and the weakening 
of parental contro] consequent upon the war, 
and to the fact that the work of boys’ clubs, 
which have been helpful in curbing the wiid 
impulses of youth, has been crippled by the 
withdrawal of men of character who usually 
give time to these ciubs, are given as reasons 
for the marked increase in punishable offenses 
of children. 

The withdrawal of men from the ordinary 
pursuits of life to serve in the army weakens 
all the restraining influences of society. 


REFUGEE CHILDREN IN ENGLAND 


Not less than 30,000 Belgian children have 
taken refuge in England. Many school build- 
ings have been taken for military purposes, 
making it necessary to provide other places 
for over 100,000 English children. Add to 
these the 30,000 Belgian refugees who must 
be educated and it is readily seen that the 
task of continuing school work is difficult. 

Over 20,000 English teachers had joined 
the colors in October, 1915. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles arrange- 
ments have been made for teaching all the 
children. 

The organization of home work has resulted 
from the half-time system which it has been 
necessary to adopt. 

Belgian and Flemish children have been 
taught English. 


Germany 


In almost every larger city school buildings 
have been turned into barracks. 

An appalling increase of juvenile crime is 
reported. Lack of surveillance at home, 
owing to the absence of fathers who have 
been drafted into military service, and the 
exciting effect of the war upon the imagina- 
tion of children are given as the causes. 
Schools are kept open all day in some places 
where mothers are at work in munitions 
factories. 

64,501 teachers were in active military 
service in I9I5. 


France 


30,000 teachers had been enrolled in the 
active fighting forces up to October, 1915. 

In the invaded districts teachers remained 
at their posts to safeguard the civil population 
in the absence of all other civil authorities. 


Many school houses were turned into play 
rooms where the smaller children were kept 
while their mothers and sisters were at work 
in the field or factory. Children from 10 
months to 6 years were cared for from morning 
until nightfall, fed and often provided with 
clothing by the teachers. 

During bombardment schools were installed 
in cellars of country houses. By this method 
hundreds of children were kept off the streets 
and occupied with their studies. 

Refugee children from Belgium and Servia 
have greatly added to the numbers of children 
in France. The care of the children orphaned 
by the war has been assumed. 


Leading Educators Press for Physical 
Training in Public Schools 


Adopting as its slogan President Wilson’s 
recent statement that ‘physical training is 
needed but can be had without compulsory 
military service,” a committee of leading 
educators has been formed to press for the 
adoption, in the various states, of a ‘“‘ model”’ 
state bill, drafted by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, 
of Harvard, providing for the introduction of 
physical training, without military features, 
in the public schools. The new committee, 
which bears the title of ‘‘ The Committee for 
Promoting Physical Education in the Public 
Schools of the United States’’ has opened 
headquarters in the Munsey building in this 
city with Mrs. Harriet P. Thomas as secretary 
in charge. 

The committee consists of Dr. John Dewey, 
of Columbia University; J. Y. Joyner, state 
superintendent of public instruction, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, former 
superintendent of schools in Chicago; Presi- 
dent David B. Johnson, of the Winthrop 
Normal and Educational College of Rock Hill, 
South Carolina; Carroll G. Pearse, of Mil- 
waukee, president of the Milwaukee State 
Normal School; Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
of Denver, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Colorado; Francis @. Blair, 
state superintendent of public instruction in 
Illinois; Mrs. Josephine Preston, state super- 
intendent of public instruction in the state of 
Washington; and Dr. Sargent, the physical 
education expert of Harvard. 

In its announcement the committee says, 
in part: ‘We believe that the time has come 
when the public schools can, and should, enter 
deliberately and purposefully upon a definite 
plan for the preparation of our youth phys- 
ically for the exigencies of life and for all the 
demands of citizenship. We need to spend 
more money and more time upon physical 
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training intended to develop the body so 
that both boys and girls may be prepared 
equally for the pursuits of peace or the 
vicissitudes of war.”’ 

The bill is officially entitled ‘‘a bill to 
upbuild national vitality through the estab- 
lishment of physical education and training 
in the public schools of the state.”” It is 
described as a tentative draft which may be 
easily modified to meet the varying financial 
and educational conditions in the different 
states. Its proponents are careful to assert 
that they are not proposing to impose an 
“elaborate and expensive machinery’’ upon 
any state—merely to indicate the way to 
begin in the belief that public opinion has 
now been educated to the point where it will 
support physical training in the schools, 
especially when that training is shorn of 
military features. 

The bill, with suitable modifications, has 
been introduced this week in the Massa- 
chusetts General Assembly (by special con- 
sent) and in the legislatures of California and 
Indiana. Its introduction in other states is 
expected to follow shortly. 


Military Training in Jersey Schools 
Opposed 


Military training in New Jersey’s high 
schools is opposed in a report prepared for 
the Legislature and submitted to Governor 
Edge by the Commission on Military Training 
in High Schools. The Commission takes the 
ground that such training could not be effec- 
tive unless it were continued by the training 
of boys after leaving school, and that no 
provision is made for a subsequent course of 
adult training. It is also urged that military 
authorities oppose juvenile training, that none 
of the European nations has resorted to the 
military training of boys, and that military 
training must be distinguished from military 
drill. The Commission recommends thorough 
courses in physical training for all pupils in 
the schools of the state. The Commission’s con- 
clusions were as follows: 

Military training is a matter of national, 
not state, policy. 

There is no good reason for selecting high- 
school pupils for purposes of military train- 
ing. If any boys must be trained, all boys 
of the required age and strength should 
receive training. 

Compulsory military training in high schools 
will cause pupils who desire to evade it to leave 
school, and will thus serve to counteract all the 
agencies which tend to prolong school life. 

The selection of high-school boys for mili- 


tary training is objectionable because it will , 


lead to undesirable social distinctions. Mili- 


tary training in high schools has been pro- 
posed, not because it is wise, but because it is 
easy to use the machinery of the school 
system for the purpose. 

It is significant of the distaste for military 
service which this training engenders in the 
young that most refrain from entering the 
service when they become men. 

Boys of high-school age cannot successfully 
take up the strenuous work of real military 
training. 

Military training does not inculcate the 
habit of willing obedience. It is discipline 
under restraint, the removal of which leads 
to laxity of conduct. 

Patriotism tis not taught by military training. 
It is best taught in a study of the country, its 
history, its progress, tis provisions for the 
happiness and welfare of the people. 

Discipline of self is the aim of all school 
exercises, not of military training alone. 

The school trains pupils for life. Attention 
should not be drawn away from this great 
purpose by a special activity which may 
never be utilized. 

Military training must be distinguished 
from military drill. The latter is not advis- 
able as a means of physical training. Thor- 
ough courses in physical training are better 
as giving a mental training for military 
service, and are surely necessary for all. 

The Commission recommends compulsory 
physical training for all the pupils in the 
public schools of the state. 


How Churches Promote Baby Saving 


The churches have found a splendid way of 
codperating with the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
by sending the names and addresses of all 
mothers of Cradle Roll Babies to the national 
office. Each one receives a bulletin on the 
Care of the Baby and a Parents’ Reading 
Course. Many Parent-Teacher Associations 
are also sending in names of mothers and 
prospective mothers who are given whatever 
literature is available that would be helpful 
to them. 


Educational Activities 


Oi City, Pa., SAvinGs ACCOUNT BY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

The savings account of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades in the Oil City 
schools on January 5 amounted to $28,450.45. 
A study of the tabulation for all the schools 
shows that 51 per cent. of the pupils are 
depositors. The proportion of depositors to 
the enrollment increases satisfactorily from 
45 per cent. in the fifth grade to 58 per cent. 
in the eighth grade. It is interesting to 
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note that classes of girls make a very good 
showing when compared with boys’ classes. 
For instance, in the seventh grades in the 
junior high school a class of 37 boys has 31 
depositors with a total of $850 on deposit; 
a class of 44 girls with 17 depositors has a 
total of $851.29; a class of boys in the same 
school enrolling 39 pupils has 29 depositors 
with $940.40 on deposit; while a class of 38 
boys has 26 depositors with a total of 
$3,126.06. 


According to the records of the Bureau of 
Education Oregon is the only state in the 
Union having no public-school kindergartens. 

In the Portland School Survey it is said: 
“There can be no longer any question of the 
value of kindergarten instruction as the first 
stage in city public-school system.’’ Com- 
missioner Claxton says: ‘‘The kindergarten 
ought to become a part of the public school 
system in every city, town and village in the 
country.” : 

A bill has been introduced in the Oregon 
legislature which if passed will relieve Oregon 
from its present distinction of being the only 
state which has no public-school kinder- 
gartens. 


One-Story Schools in Portland 
By C. C. THOMASON 


Dread of fire felt by teachers in second and 
third story school rooms, the disturbance of 
masses of children going up and down stairs, 
and a saving of $5,000 a room in cost of 
construction were some of the considerations 
taken into account by the School Board of 
Portland, Oregon, in adopting Superintendent 
L. R. Alderman’s plan of one-story structures. 
When visitors discover the beauty as well as 
the utility of these new buildings they in- 
variably conclude: ‘Why, after all, do we 
need ‘the labor of an age in piled stone?’”’ 

“The astonishing fact,” says Superintend- 
ent Alderman, ‘is that although one would 
naturally suppose upon first thought that 
the one-story school would take up too much 
of the playground room, there is actually 
much more play space available on a 200-foot 
block with the new building than with the 
old two-story type structure. 

“A 16-room two-story building on a 200- 
foot block stands in the middle of the block 
and leaves but a narrow margin on the out- 
side. But the new type building occupies 
the outer edge of the block, leaving a large 
inner court for play. When the dismissal 
bell rings the children rush out into this 
inner quadrangle where there is no danger 
of passing automobiles or motorcycles. 
Mothers’ fears are thereby much relieved.” 
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These new schools, called by some “the 
last word in school architecture,’ will be 
open for inspection during the coming session 
of the National Education Association. 
There are now three of them in Portland, the 
Kennedy, the Fulton Park, and the Ter- 
williger. 


School Gardening in Portland 
By C. C. THOMASON 


An advance step in school gardening is 
being taken this year in Portland, Oregon, 
in the inauguration of the plan of placing 
the leadership of the work in the hands of 
pupil “captains.” These boys started in very 
early in the winter meeting the garden super- 
visor at the school rooms board once each 
month. There they witness the performance 
of practical experiments. They learn to do 
these experiments, and then take them back 
to their schools, where they go from room to 
room teaching the lessons to their fellow 
pupils. 

When spring comes on these captains will 
devote their attention to plotting and plan- 
ning the school gardens. Teachers and prin- 
cipals merely have to supervise and consult 
with these captains, and the latter do all the 
work. Several of these ambitious boy cap- 
tains of scientific gardening have announced 
their ambition to become scientific farmers 
when they get through school. 

L. A. Read, garden supervisor, reports that 
he will have between forty-five and fifty 
school gardens under the boy captain system 
this year. Such vegetables as cabbage, beets, 
potatoes, corn, beans and peas are to be 
planted. These gardens will be in their prime 
in July. The fact that a Portland school 
held the school garden championship of 
America for two years will add to the interest 
in Portland gardens during the session of the 
National Education Association next summer. 
Superintendent L. R. Alderman, of the Port- 
land schools, organized in 1905 what is 
believed to have been the first country-wide 
children’s agricultural fair ever held in 
America, and since that time has been a con- 
stant supporter of the club, garden and fair 
movement in the*schools. 

In the Montavilla school, in Portland, 
vegetables are to be grown and canned this 
year for the school cafeteria. The school 
children, with the aid of one cook, run this 
cafeteria, charging five cents a meal. The 
cook is paid on a scale varying with the 
number of meals served. The number varies 
from 125 to 150. 








Helping the Home to do Its Best Work 


Through the Home Education Division, the Bureau of Education is trying to help 
the home to do its best work. 

There are 26,000,000 children of school age in the United States. They spend nine 
tenths of their time in home environment and one tenth of their time in school. 

There are 13,000,000 children under school age whose entire care and education 
rests with parents.—P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner of Education. 


Parents Should Study Child Nurture 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Home Education Circular No. 1—Whole Number 634 


1000 Good Books for Children 


Revised 1914 


Classified and Graded List prepared by National Congress of Mothers Literature 
Committee, Alice M. Jordan, Chairman. 
First edition exhausted. Orders will be filled at five cents per copy. 


A [lothers’ Course in Reading 


The following form of certificate will be given by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation to all mothers, parents, etc., who will read the Parents’ Reading Course. 





THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 





BPE 7 Oe a ee eR. PA aii sisiinnicitindentalieiaenindiibe ocsseestea ee of 
i a ie bdaeetbiinenidasiie , who has given satisfactoy evidence that-....... 
has completed according to requirements Reading Course No......., (name of course 


here). 
In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my 
name and caused the seal of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation to be affixed. Done at the City of Wash- 
ington this.-.............- day of , A.D. 





States of America the. 
(Signed) PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education. 














This course includes ju8t the books needed in the home, just what every mother 
wants to know when she is trying to give her children the best care and training possible. 

These twenty-six books are chosen largely because they contain exact and practical 
information and will make a splendid reference library for mothers. After they have 
been read they can be referred to over and over again. 

The directions for reading are very simple and the requirements need not take away 
from the pleasure in reading. . 

Copies of this Course may be obtained at the office of the National Congress of 
Mothers, 910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











